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millions of pounds a year, sometimes referred to as the * drain \

For some years before the war, however, India had a
trade balance, and since the war that favourable balance has
so greatly increased by the goods supplied by India to Britain for
war purposes that this public debt, which in 1936 amounted to
over 375 million pounds, has been almost entirely paid off in
sterling. Almost all the railways., which alone were financed by
loans of 600 million pounds, and all the irrigation schemes and
other public works are therefore now owned by the Government
of India, and will pass to Indian controls just as Indian capital is
steadily replacing British capital in industry. India should, there-
fore, be in a very strong financial position after the war.

Looking back we can see that, in a comparatively short period,
little less than an economic revolution has taken place. New
sources of wealth have been discovered, a new class of workers
has been created, presenting new possibilities of raising standards
of living.

It seems as if India can hardly fail to proceed on the road of
industrialisation on which she is now set, thus following the
course advocated by Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru instead of the one
so ardently championed by Mr Gandhi of a return to hand-
spinning and the simple life of the village community. It will be
for self-governing India to try to balance wisely industrial with
agricultural progress. The rapid and unplanned expansion of
Indian towns in the last few years, and the growth of new slum
areas on their outskirts, threaten India with one of the worst
features of western industrialisation. To check this evil it is
essential that there should be planned development.